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a 
the Hournal of Belles Bettres. 


THE MAISON DE SANTE. 


Continued. 


The chief doctor, with a medicinal solicitude and an 
attention, begged me to explain what I meant by 
my extraordinary question. Wishing not to get farther 
‘entangled in his enouiries, or in the enmity of the 
assistant, I answered him very briefly, and in a way to 
his surmises to rest, by making him sure of my 
~ meaning. 

-@ Your friend understands me perfectly, doctor,” re- 
ied 1; “ my question was meant for him ; and should 
be curivus as to its meaning, he can explain it if 
chooses: but let it pass for the present—it is of very 
qinor importance to the subject which ied to all this 
conversation. That, I cunfess, interests me deeply ; and 
without wishing to meddle in the delicacies of your pro- 
fessional practice, I hope I may be allowed to solicit 
“your own immediate interference in the management of 
the unfortunate young person with whom your assist- 
ant is in too close contact. I have good reason for what 

I say, and he knows it.” 
The doctor paused for a few minutes, and then 


“I have been thinking of what you just uttered. I 
will not affect to misunderstand you; but [ can form 
no, opinion on your hints; nor can I personally inter- 
fere, as you would wish me, in the actual details of this 
iady’s treatment. “As Chief of this establishment, I have 
aright to. a general superintendence over all the pa- 
tients it contains; but you cannot, my dear sir, have to 
Jearn that, in our profession, there is the most scrupulous 
delicacy to be paid to the etiquette of practice.” 

“] know that many a precious life has been forfeited 
to it,” replied I. 

“Partial evil must be endured to sccure the general 

,” answered he, in a pompous tone. I had no wish 

a discussion on his commonplace ethics; so I did not 

» Iet any observation of mine fill ap the pause which he 
left open for me; and he, seeing there was no chance 

_ of an argument, ané fo excuse for a dissertation, let 
the subject drop. Reverting to the more particular 
theme of our discourse, he continued— 

“ You thus see it is impossible for me to scrutinise too 
minutely the particulars of this case.” 

“ What,” said I, “if I can establish geod grounds for 
your suspicion that this assistant of yours is pursuing a 
very difforent treatment of this helpless young lady from 
what duty, or delicacy, or decency commands ?” 

“Hash, hush, my good sir; not so loud, if yeu please; 
the convalescents walk about the gardens quite at their 
liberty,” 

_. “There is not much fear, doctor, of their venturing 

» into this neighbourhood.” 

» « “Well, well, sir,” cricd he impatiently, and somewhat 

‘ diLtemperedly, “ we really must not moot those points at 

optesent: I tnust request, and, indeed, insist that the 

) Giseipline which I see it good to establish here, which 
he laws of my country allow, and which the authori- 
Be ecoguise, may not be disturbed, nor my courtesy 


BS “Softly; softly, my good doctor,” said I, interrupting 
him, und, falconer-like seeking to bring back my bird to 
» Wis allure; “ you are giviug yourself useless trouble, and 


owing away your words. If you would stifle all en- 
Mry, oF repress every suggestion on my part, I have no 
Seyection to quit your house altogether, and try if the 2.a- 
ne ities you speak of will be as indifferent as you are 
Af te suspicions of the infamous conduct—” 
al heaven’s sake, sir, speak lower—you are really 
Wy imprudent. Pray walk with me, calmly and coolly, 
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into my study, and we can talk over this affair: not an- 
other word in the open air, [ beg of you!” 

The ill-concealed perturbation of my companion con- 
vinced me I had taken the right tone with him; and be- 
lieving that, through the medium of his fears, I might 
find means to work out some good to the unfortunate 
victims of the system gring on around me, I determined 
to make a temporary compromise, and I accordingly ac. 
companied him to the house. As we crossed the garden, 
I observed the fat lady, evidently on the watch for me, 
and making various signs of invitation to another con- 
ference. I took no notice of this, for fear of attracting 
the doctor’s keen-sightedness, and turning his anger in- 
to the current of impunity on which the fat lady seemed 
floating ; but, to give his attention another object, I 
pointed to an old woman, whom one of the servants was 
exercising in a garden-chair, the rudder-wheel of which 
the decrepit invalid was not even able to direct. Had 
not more stirring subjects occupied my mind, I would 
have stopped to examine and compassionate the poor old 
creature. She seemed in the very last stage of existence, 
and presented a most humiliating example of morta! im-| 
becility. I made a remark to that effect to the doctor, 
as we passed by her. 


from childhood to her then age of forty, or thereabouts, 
supported by a pension from the government, which had 
been regularly paid through all the consular, imperial, 
and monarchical changes; and as she had the privilege 
of an unlimited run of the house and grounds, and fan- 
cied herself in direct correspondence with the prime 
minister for the time being, she was, the doctor assured 
me, much happier than many of sounder minds, and 
more rational than many with less vacant countenances. 

We next talked of the old priest, of whom the doctor 
had so savagely spoken to the porter, and the fat lady 
so feelingly to me. Of him the doctor professed to have 
but little to say, but that his head was turned, in con- 
sequence of his receiving an autograph communication 
on some theological work from his-holiness the pope, 
which ended in his fancying that he was ‘ himself the 
great sublime,”—and on his bishop’s placing him under 
the doctor's tender care, he was preposterous enough to 
imagine the garden-house St. Peter’s cathedral; and 
was, when he had not to complain of the quality of his’ 
dinner, (particularly on maigre days) more enviably 
placed, the doctor thought, than if he wore the tiara, 
and had the half of Europe delighted to kiss the tip of 
his toe. 





“ Yes, sir,” said he, with an indifferent air, * she is 
all but buried—the flame is in the socket—it would be} 
mercy to put an extinguisher on it.” | 

I had no time then to reason on this expression of the | 
doctor’s humanity, but it came to my inind with great! 
force afterwards. 

We sat together in the doctor’s study for full an hour. 
As he had a voluble tongue, a clear head, and good me- 
mory, it may be imagined what a fund of information he 
had it in his power to give me during our conference ; 
and I must allow that he did not misapply his time, nor 
“husband his resources.” He entered, with an appa- 
rent frankness, into the subjects of my enquiry, which 
convinced me that he was either conscious of his recti- 
tude, anxious to kcep a show of openness, or very fond of 
the music of his own voice —the three readiest causes for 
garrulity in those whu are not far advanced in years, or 
deeply immersed in love; yet I confess myself to have | 
been, at the time, puzzled as to the chief reason for the 
doctor’s fluent communications, for he possessed such a| 
fund of finesse and tact as quite to baffle me; and, after 
all, while apparently talking to me in the utmost confi- 
dence, he told me nothing that I might not have learned 
from the fut lady, except, perhaps, one or two unimport- 
ant particulars relative to her, which I should not have 
gathered from herself. 

The subject matter of our conversation related entire- 
ly to the various individuals whom I have cutsorily in- 
troduced to the reader. Wishing to lead the dector gra- 
dually on to the person in whose fate I felt the strongest 
interest, from having, as it were, unintentionally become 
involved in it, I began my enquiries with those whose 
situation excited a comparatively trifling regard; bat 
before we touched upon any of those persons even, the 
doctor candidly avowed to me the absolute nature of his 
house, which the reader knows already ; and he launch- 
ed forth into a ready-cut-and-dry detail of its pre-emi- 
nent advantages over all others of the kind, and of his 
own peculiar superexcellence, beyond all other practi- 
tioners, in diseases of the mind, which might have been, 
and, I dare say, has been, printed over and over again, 
as the prospectus of every receptacle of the like nature 
existing. 

Having thus established a sort of right to my personal 
enquiries, I began by some relating to the fat lady ; and 
of her I learned that she was a simple, unoffending soul, 
whose madness was her inheritance, her father having 
died in the frightful way she had told me; but he had 
previously cut off the chief entail, as I may call it,, of 
his complaint, leaving his daughter only foolish instead 
of frantic, She had. gone on harmlessly through life, 





| 





Of young Vincent de Bouverie the doctor spoke with 
overacted sensibility ; lamenting that so fine a youth 
should have been deprived of all “ discourse of reason,” 
and with it the possession of the half of his father’s vast 
fortune now destined entirely for his younger brother, 


| who did not oppose his own inclinations to his parent’s 


authority. But the most lamentable thing, according 
to the doctor’s notion, was that amorous propensity 
which led this unfortunate Vincent to make love to every 
woman that came in his way, which had first developed 
itself in a desperate attachment to one of his mo 
ther’s maids; and was, in spite of every means to keep 
his blood cool, again bursting forth in relation to the 
countess. 


Of the countess the doctor either could not, or would 
not, tell me any thing, beyond her being a widow, and 
placed under the restrictions of his discipline, to prevent 
her marrying a second time, and thus getting cured of 
her immoderate grief for her husband, and depriving his 
surviving brothers of the large possessions which would 
be theirs, or their children’s, at her death. “ And for- 
tunate it will be for her, poor, dear lady,” said the doc- 
tor, “should we succeed in keeping up that salutary 
state of despondency, which will save her from the rocks 
of matrimony, on which sho had been once already 
split !” ee 

“ But the sweet girl,” said I, “ who sat beside me at 
table, and towards whom your assistant is, trust me, 
pursuing a most foul course of conduct ?—What of her? 
Who is she, doctor? and what is the cause of that deep 
melancholy which so totally possesses her? I have 
never secn a lovelicr or more truly interesting being,— 
tell me, then, who she is, and why she is here. No 
cause of a common nature could have an influence, I 
think, on the inind that should be joined with a face of 
such intelligence. Pray tell me all of her that you may, 
in candour and fairness, communicate to a stianger. 
You may take the interest she has excited in me, as the 
guarantee for my discretiun.” 

“Well, then, listen patiently,” replied the doctor, 
“and you shall learn all that I know about her.” 

From the doctor’s disclosures, and from what I ae. 
quired afterwards un still better authority, Iam enabled 
to state the causes which led te the deplorable situation 
in which I found the. unfortunate. young lady; and I 
prefer condensing the details, in my own way, to giving’ 
them as they were recounted to me, in the prolixity and 
diffusedness of oral communiéations. 

She, to whose name I cannot. give publicity, was the: 
child of parents of high- rank, large fortune, and great 
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consideration in the country. She was a younger daugh- 
ter; and, according to the system of interested barba- 
rism, fast reviving in France, she was destined for a con- 
vent, that her elder sister might have the better chance 
of making a splendid marriage, with the increased por- 
tion gained by the sacrifice, and freed from the danger 
of rivalry with the bewitching beauty of the victim. 
The privations and restrictions of a convent did not, 
however, suit the temperament of her who possessed too 
much of the feelings, or, perhaps, the failings, of mor- 
tality, to be satisfied with a seclusion from all the enjoy- 
ments of this world, for the questionable advantages 
promised to be secured by it in the next. She went 
through a couple of years of noviciate trial with exem- 
plary patience, and a strict observance of all those rules 
which were revolting to her notions of what was right, 
and her feclings of what was agrecable, She made 
great progress in the finishing acquirements of her edu- 
eation ; and, on her finally declining to take the vows, 
*she came back to her father’s house, at nineteen years 
of age, in pusuance of the compact made with her when 
she had quitted it, to essay the probation stipulated for 
the destined victims of the church. Her parents now 


thus proved the sympathy between good feeling and 
good sense. But his advice was spurned, and himself 
dismissed ; and a consultation with my doctor decided 
on, as the only chance of relief left for the tormented 
patient. 

This doctor of mine, or of ours, if my readers will ac. 
knowledge the acquaintance, had very considerable pro- 
vincial reputation. It was of course to be supposed 
that, with a due sense of his professional dignity, he 
would differ from all his brethren. And, as the keeper 
of a maison de santé, nothing less could be expected 
from him than an argent recommendation to have her, 
who so suffered from the misconceptions of the rest of 
the tribe, removed at once to his house, to have the full 
benefit of his management. The father and mother, 
kindly disposed towards their child, and only outrageous 
at her flagrant violation of propriety aud obedience in 
presuming to have a choice of her own, gladly adopted 
the doctor’s advice. His house had a high character 
for decorum, and he himself the highest possible repu- 
tation for skill and humanity, The father and mother, 
resolved to see with their own eyes, (that not over-com- 
mon means of acquiring knowledge,) paid a visit to the 











discovered that the only way left for her disposal was 
the usual one, of getting her married; and they could 
not avoid introducing her to the brilliant circle of so- 
ciety in which they mixed. Launched into the vortex 
of Parisian life, “the refractory novice,” as she was fa- 
miliarly called among her friends, excited great admira- 
tion, and not a little curiosity. She possessed a frank 
disposition, a high spirit, and unbounded gaiety. She 
received the exaggerated devotions of half the young 
men of fashion in Paris, but was as little affected by 
their “lip service” as the idol figure of a saint in its 
shrine. 

At length, however, her insensibilily, as it was com- 
monly called, was destined to suffer a powerful change; 
and all the feelings of the heart, which had so long lain 
dormant, were awakened. A young Englishman, with 
whom she became acquuinted by chance, performed the 
miracle which was thought beyond the power of mortal 
man, because a dozen of her own countrymen had at- 
tempted it in vain. The flinty heart of “ the refractory 
novice” was struck, in the right way, and a fountain of 
passionate feeling gushed from it at the touch. 

The particulars of the courtship I did not learn; nor 
can I enter into the circumstances attendant on an at- 
tachment to which the family and friends of both par- 
ties were violently opposed. The novice was not a girl 
of the usual yielding character of French daughters. 
She presumed to think for herself, and she refused sub- 
mission to her parents’ commands, when tiey bid her 
abandon her lover, and she could not obey them when 
they ordered her to forget him. He, in his turn, spurn- 
ed every attempt at opposition on the part of his family, 
whose principles or prejudices were strongly opposed to 
his marrying a French woman ané a catholic. The 
usual means were resorted to, on both sides, to tear up 
the attachinent by the roots. The lover was refused 
supplies—his mistress was removed far from Paris, into 
the neighbuurhood of the place where I met her, and 
near to which her father’s possessions lay. But lovers 
never fail in expedients for the means of following their 
mistresses, and the latter can always find opportunities 
for meeting. Stolen interviews took place accordingly. 
Discovery, separation, and increased sec!usion were the 
consequence. The influence of the parents caused the 
lover to be put under the surveillance of the police, and 
adomestic guardianship, full as strict, was adopted to- 
wards the refractory girl. 

Obstacles almost insurmountable were thus thrown 
in the way of the lovers; and the natural channel for 
the vent of their feelings being stopped, they turned in- 
ward upon them with consuming force, and, like a 
stream dammed up until its waters become stagnant, 
they poisoned the soil they should have fertilised. It 
was then that dank vapours rose upwards to the brain 
of the unfortunate girl, and her mind became tainted 
with their noxious influence. The sudden revulsion 
from high spirits to despondency, from the gaieties of 
the world to the solitude of domestic retirement, from 
the sunbright visions of hope to the gloom of despair, 
produced the natural effects upon the whole nervous sys- 
tem, and a state of high excitement was followed by a 
total relaxation. The tone of-her mind seemed utterly 
destroyed ; yet no symptom beyond what are consicered 
within the limits of nervous affections had appeared. 
Physicians were consulted ; and, as usual, they differed 
in their opinions. Some, the harsh old bachelors, re- 
commended constraint. Others, considerate fathers, 
advised indulgence. One, a tender-hearted young prac- 
titioner, wrote “ marriage” fer Ais prescription—and 


doctor in his establishment; and he, as was usual in 
such visits of reconnoissance, took care to have every 
thing in the must imposing order. Every disagreeable 
object was removed, including the old woman in the 
garden-chair, the fat lady, and all others that could, by 


the doctor’s place or practice. The premises breathed 
the very atmusphere of tranquillity, and the doctor took 


prouch within sight of the garden-house. In fact, they 
were delighted with the appearance of things, and not 
less with the manners of the medical firm. The sa!low 


removed to the “ house of health.’’ 


and when she saw the place allotted for her new resi- 
dence, she was quite rejviced. 


their means, her situation known to her lover, 


the maison de santé—but a short time sufficed to show 


of the wicked ; that her symptoms were aggravated by 
violence, and her senses actually in danger from the in- 
fection of those she mixed with. And, by degrees, new 
and more serious causes of disquiet assailed her. 


the looks and gestures of the tyrants. 


face from. - 


from the prison-house. 


aversion or subduo her virtue. 


that Jed to my interference. 





bound up with hers. This young man 
less, and impetuous, had rushed headlong into the” 
sion which, like an irresistible torrent, bore him ae 

He possessed no means, such as | have heard i 
are of easy acquirement, to stem the tide of feeling. 
least he put forth no opposing efforts, 
self willingly to his fate, and was satisfied that he 
ensured his happiness by the indulgence of his g 
ment than he could have done b 
duing it. His pride, too, was roused by 
thought that his parents, as well as hers 
cruclly and contemptibly, and he was resoly, 
should not be his fault if they succeeded in 
two beings for ever, whom they could not for 
ment alienate. 
his affection, but to use every me 
of obtaining her, though he should lose his |i 
attempt. 
“false as dicers’ oaths.” 





and which had only increased the determinat 
lovers to meet again, if possible, the youn 
man was long baffled in his endeavours to o 
as to the place of his mistress’s concealment, 
perament could ill brook the agitations of supense, whieh 
no exertions of his own scemed capable of remoyj 


word or look, make an unfavourable impression as to 


care that the anxious father and mother should not ap- 


doctor, who was introduced as the gentleman who would 
have the especial care of the young invalid, quite won 
the mother’s heart by his gentle and insinuating speeches; 
and it was decided thatthe nervous girl should be at once 


She readily consented to this plan, fora gleam of hope 
revived in her heart, at the very change of situation ; 


Its whole aspect was in 
unison with her feelings, and the kind and coneiliating 
manners of the doctors gave her the hope of making, by 
Under 
these flattering and deceptious expectations, she entered 


her how she had cheated herself. She quickly perceived 
that she was surrounded by the insane, and in the power 


The 
scenes of cruelty acted around her could not long be 
concealed. The muttered impiccations of the sufferers 
reached her ears! and she could not shut her eyes on 
She soon herself 
became enrolled among the victims. Her sallow-visaged 
attendant marked her as his prey—and, whether by 
silent consent, or avowed compact, the chief physician 
permitted his designs, by not interfering with them ; 
and thus negatively countenanced what he turned his 


By what measures the reprobate first assailed the ob- 
ject of his fiendish passion it is hard to say, although 
we May suppose them; but no ghost has yet spoken 
That this disgrace at once to 
medicine and manhood did, however, avail himself of 
the opportunities afforded by the trust reposed in him, 
is too true; and the evidence of my instep is not want- 
ing to convict him of a course of vile attempts upon the 
delicate creature committed to his charge. These facts 
transpired afterwards; but at the time I arrived on the 
scene of his iniquitous doings, the result of his conduct 
upon his victim had been such as utterly to change her 
from what she had once been, to plunge her into a state 
of hopeless melancholy, to break her spirit, and destroy 
her health; but he had never been able to conquer her 
Under all these harsh 
inflictions of his temper, and the savage out-burstings 
of his odious passion, she rallied the little that was left 
her of physical and mental strength, and repulse after 
repulse drove the wretch to that crisis of brute despera- 
tion, ending in the treatment which caused the alarm 


Having thus informed my readers as much of pre- 
vious circumstances as were necessary to excite their in- 
terest for the chief subject of my own, I must say a few 
words relative to the voung Englishman, whose fate was, 
not merely metaphorically, but actually and most fatally, 
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We shall see whether or not this 


Every application to the family and kindred of his te 
loved one was treated with scorn: bribery was j 


tual with the servants, and the strict watch fulness of 
the police totally thwarted all his personal efforts to ob 


tain information. He also found difficulty in raigj 
money in a foreign country, and without that, the main, 


spring of human conduct—self-interest, was not withig 


his power of purchase ; and the manifold anxicties whieh 
beset him, almost drove him to despuir. The 
table was the remedy sure to be tried by a man like the 


one I am now treating of; and such a man, in suche 


mood, was as sure to become a dupe as he became, 


gambler. Ho soon lost all he could command in the 


shape of money or securities, and, having xo comanad 


over himsclf, he was quickly rushing on to more they 
one kind of ruin. 


At this juncture, a specious villain, one of the rite 
rew 


ed suitors of her for whom he was thus suffering, 


himself in the way of the unhappy lover, as if by chanes, 
but pursuant to a deep and base design. This ma, 
leagued with some members of her family who favoured 
his suit, and who, like himself, were ready to £0 to the 


greatest lengths (provided the means were safe) to 


rid of the favoured rival, had resolved to lure himop, 
by gradual steps, to such a state of mental wretchednem 


as would lead him to some act that might, at least, pw 
cure his removal from the country altogether. With 


this object, the false friend in question came across him 


at one of his momenis of frantic wretchedness, and by 


all the insidious manceuvring of treachery, he wormed 
himself into the unsuspecting lover’s confidence, He 
represented himself, after a while, as actuated but by 
warm wishes for her happiness whose heart he had onte 


aspired to, and he professed the utmost zeal in his desite ” 


to forward the means by which he believed that hap 
ness would be secured. The lover, at once flattered by 
this, and almost bewildered by the apparent good fir. 
tune which had raised up this generous friend in bis 
distress, soon threw himself wholly into the snare @ 
skilfully prepared for him, and gave himself up implieit- 
ly to the guidance that seemed leading him to certain 
happiness. His false friend, having now got him com 
pletely into his power, took care to manage him for his 
purposes. He kept up his state of irritating uncertain 
ty—at one time setting him nearly desperate from die 
appointment, at another rendering him nearly wild wit 
jey ; now holding up his mistress to his view, 0s it 
were, and easily within his reach; and again represen 
ing her as lost to him for ever. Violent paroxyemsof 
opposite feelings seemed to make the unfortunate vieu@ 
their sport; and in a little while his state of mind.wa 
such as to give a fatr colour to almost any represent 
tion which might be made of its irregularity. 
Having so far succeeded in his designs, it was with 
apparent justice and propriety that this man called tl 
attention of the police to the situation of the unforte 
nate young Englishman. He professed himself to ® 
his friend, and it that character he required the collie 
tenance of the authorities to those measures of sale] 
which he felt it necessary to take in behalf of the 
happy foreigner. His request appeared so r 
that it was easily granted, and the strict surveillant 


which might have saved its object from greater evil 


ing removed, the false friend had a wide discretion 





ed him in the management of his victim. He had. 


quired immense influence over him, and readily os 
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H nt to every moveinent he proposed, but to none 
ase joyfully ane that which was urged in consequence 


of the pretended discovery of the long-sought retreat of | 


for whom alone he lived. The identical maison de 
pot (where she was indecd too securely lodged,) was 
inted out to the delighted lover as the bourne of all 
his anxieties. There he was assured she was, and to gain 
admission there was the immediate object ot his impe- 
tuous determination. 
How to effect this object appeared somewhat difficult 


to the lover, for it was to be expected that the family of 


his mistress would take every precaution to exclude the 

sibility of his approach; but his reacy friend obviated 
all difficulty by proposing that he should feign illness of 
that nature that made the maison de santé a peculiarly 
desirable retreat ; and a footing once obtained, the rest 
was to depend on himself. He eagerly adopted this plan, 
and it so happened that the very day of my arrival at 
the place was that of his application, attended by his 
confidant, to be received into the establisliment as a pa- 
tient labouring under occasional nervous derangement, 
and requiring just such mild and temperate treatment 
as (oven had his complaint been res!) he would have 
been sure not to meet there, 

1 little imagined, as the doctor was interrupted in the 
middle of our evening conference, by Michel’s announce- 
ment of the arrival of two gentlemen requiring accom. 
modations—that one of these was the person relative to 
whom he had been giving me the partial details to which 
1 was afterwards enabled to add, and whose very exist- 
ence was involved in the fate of her whose pitiable situa- 
tion filled at the time my whole thoughts. Whether or 


not the doctor knew the persons that waited for him, 


or if he were a party to the iniquitous proceedings in 


such desperate and frightful progress, I know not. He, 
however, rather abruptly left me to attend the summons ; 


and I once more strolled out into the garden, to turn 


over in my mind the information I had acquired, and to 
cogitate on the best course for my conduct, in the some- 


what delicate situation in which I was placed. 


The first person I saw was the fat lady, who seemed 
to await my approach with a countenance big with mys- 
Her fuce was at the full, and shone on me most 
pregnantly. But I no longer enjoyed her flights. My 
mind was occupied with more serious thoughts than 
she could inspire ; and I would have altogether avoided 
her, had I not thought it well to keep on good terms 
with so communicative an ally, whose services might be 


tery. 


useful in furtherance of the plans I began to form. 


The sun was just setting, and seemed sinking into 
the liquid bed of a broad lake, that bounded the view 
from an elevated terrace at the end of the garden. I 
looked through its lofty balustrade upon the luxuriant 
richness of the plain below me; and the calm breath of 
evening awoke a thousand odours from the orange trees 
and myrtles, and the profusion of southern shrubs which 
adorned the gardens. At one end of the terrace, a man 
of most cadaverous aspect, with long matted beard, and 
meanly-dressed, paced backwards and forwards with 
hurried movement ; his eyes cast down, his lips closely 
compressed together, and his air abstracted and morose. 
At the other extremity of this promenade, a well-dressed 
woman, in white muslin robes, and all the other appliances 
of her costume corresponding, wason her knees, in the atti- 
tude of prayer. She looked on the setting sun, undazzled 
by the splendours of his golden disk, as if her eyes receiv- 
ed strength from the spirit of adoration which prompted 
her gaze. Her gestures were more impassioned than 
devout, and gave her an air of still greater enthusiasm 
than one attaches to even the warmth of religious feel- 
ing. Had it not been for that, she would have einbodied 
all that might be imagined of a Peruvian priestess at her 
fervid rites, or some matron fire-worshipper in the ex- 


ercise of oriental devotion. 


“Who are these new characters?” asked I of my fat 
follower, who had walked quickly after me, and was|strangers, who were walking arm in arm. 


now by my side. 
“That poor man, yonder,” replied she, “ was one o 


the wealthiest stockbrokers of Paris ; but at length, to- 
tally rained by some speculation or other, he lost his| doctor spoke apart to his dandy assistant and a couple 
Wits, poor creature!—and he now fancies himself the]of the livery servants, and gave directions at intervals 
wandering Jew, condemned to a penance of total silence 


for a thousand years. He never speaks—” 
“ And she ?” interrupted I. 
“Oh! the wife of the sun? 

Lord, sir, she has been married to him these two yours 


and now that he has gone to bed, you see she is valk- 
ing off to hers, Winter and summer she is faithful to 


his motions—away she goes, you see.” 


The harmless and happy bride did actually retreat at| granted his friends had discovered the incipient geams, 
words, wiapping herself closely round in her white} that only required the forcing horrora of the garden. 


Don’t you know her ? 


scarf; and the fat lady, looking after her with a pro- 
tecting air, exclaimed— : 

“ Poor, misguided thing! What a sin to keep you 
in this wretched place! But never mind,” continued 
she, turning briskly towards me again,—* never mind ! 
I will have her removed from this,—I will write to 
the—” 

‘¢ Prime minister,” said I; “is it not so?” 

“ Pray, how did you come to knowghat I knew him !” 
exclaimed she, in much surprise. 

“ A little bird told me so,” answered J, in a tone of 
deep gravity, which 1 was certain would put her to 
flight. 

Indeed, sir? Good evening to you; good evening, 
sir; I wish you a very good evening; good evening— 
sir; good—even—” murmured she, us she rapidly curt- 
sied herself off the terrace, and disappeared into one of 
the alleys. 

By this time, thought I, the doctor may be at leisure 
again. I cannot now attend to these fresh specimens 
of insanity—1I must be at my post! 

As I approached the house again, I observed the chief 
doctor, standing in conversation with two gentlemen, 
near the door of entrance. One of these, a robust, well- 
dressed Frenchman, verging towards middle-agedness, 
seemed to pay vory earnest attention to the doctor’s 
didactic holding fourth, while he, nevertheless, kept a 
keen glance of observation upon the movements of his 
companion, whose eyes appeared to examine with eager 
scrutiny every window of the house, and every flower 
of the garden. This latter individual I saw at once to 
be an Englishman; and he had that peculiar air of easy 
elegance—that medium between the spurious swagger- 
ing of vulgarity and the starched disdain of dandyism— 
which so completely marks the gentleman of true breed- 
ing in all countries. His dress was negligent, but high- 
ly fashionable ; he looked under five-and-twenty years 
of age ; and was particularly handsome. His face pos- 
sessed an air of much intelligence, which seemed excit- 
ed to intensity as he threw his eyes from object to ob- 
ject; and scemed to penetrate into each with enquiring 
gaze. His animated countenance and manly form were 
redolent of health and vigour ; and a look of confidence 
and courage seemed to mark him as fit for enterprise 
and suited for success. | saw that there was some strong 
excitement working in this fine young fellow; but not 
wishing to intrude myself into the secrets of himself 
and his friend, and having a subject of more interest to 
occupy my attention, I turned away, and walked in the 
direction of the garden-house. 


I hoped, and yet dreaded, to hear some sounds that 
might intimate the situation of the unfortunate young 
lady. I approached the walls of the place of wo; but 
«ll was still and silent, save the feeble voice of an old 
person, chanting in faint discord one of the Latin psalms 
used in the service of the church of Rome. I listened 
with attention to the frequent repetition of one line, 
which scemed uttered with pious delight. It was 


* Hic habitabo, quoniam elegi eam.” 


I could not help feeling how enviable wes the aged 
priest, in the satisfied enjoyment of his dignities, and 
throned in the chosen splendours of his imaginary tem- 
ple, compared with the hapless being, whose youth and 
beauty were the fatal causes of her miscries, and in 
whom reason still held its seat with cruel tenacity. 
“It were better be mad outright,” thought I, “ than 
doomed to the consciousness which she must endure.” 
And scarcely did the thought flit through my brain, 
when my eye caught the countenance of the sallow 
fiend, glancing in odious contrast through the leaves of 
an olive tree, as he paced a neighbouring alley in the 
direction of the large house. I followed him with fas- 
cinated gaze, and saw him enter a little porch in one 
of the low wings which flanked the house. He slided 
in stealthily, with a side glance thrown at the two 





The clder man d, with persuasive energy, to 
f| repress the other’s impetuosity, which was evinced in 
his fiery glances and rapid gesticulation. The chief 


to Michel, the porter, who looked alternately to the 
strangers and the garden-house, and finally walked off 
towards that place with dogged alacrity. 

I saw there was some preparatien for new suffering 
*| going forward ; and J was not slow to conjecture that 
its object was my fine-looking young countryman, in 
the intrepid energy of whose mein, and in, what ap- 
peared to me, his uncalled-for agitation, E took it for 





house, to burst into the rank luxuriance of insanity. Bat 
before I had time to mature my observations upon him 
into certainty, a shocking succession of events came 
hurrying on, that swept thought, and reflection, and eal- 
culation before them, and left the mind in a state of 
bewilderment and chaos. [ 

The young Englishman had suddenly turned out of 
one of the side walks, leading from the garden-house, 
close to that wing of the main building where the yel- 
low doctor, or devil, had entered. He held high on 
guage with his friend, and evidently expostulated in 
fluent French, although I could only distinguish the 
acate English accent of what he uttered, but not the 
import of his words. But a keener ear, and one more 
accustomed to the tones of his sonorous voice, was close 
by, to catch enough of the beloved sound whose faintest 
whisperings could vibrate through her heart. Just as 
the Englishman passed under one of the closed wifi- 
dows, the Venetian blinds of which could only exclude’ 
his person, but not the speaking evidence of his identity, 
from the dear object within, a seream, far differént from 
what had, earlier in the evening, thrilled through me, 
burst from the closed window. I never heard so awful 
a sound of joy. It came deadened through the glass 
and the slight wood-work of the blinds, with a hushed, 
yet piercing tone. It made me thrill with mixed sensa- 
tions of surprise and axiety, for I at once recognised the 
voice for that which had before spoken its agony from 
the bars of the garden-house, and | only knew from it 
that the poor sufferer had been removed from that hor- 
rid place. 

But if it so affected me—and if it made the two doc- 
tors and their satellite attendants dart forward with a 
guilty shudder, what will not the reader imagine of its 
effect on the amazed and impassioned lover, who no 
sooner caught and acknowledged its appeal to the deep- 
est passion of his soul, than he sprang back in an atti- 
tude of wonderment—stood with wide mouth and strain- 
ing eyes to catch the confirmation of the sound—and for 
an instant looked as though immovably rooted to the 
spot, from which he was, nevertheless, preparing to 

und. 

And again the voice did come; but no longer in a 
stifled scream, as ut first,— 

“ Edward, Edward! I hear you, though I see you 
not! I know you are there—oh, come, come quickly 
up—fly to my help!—the wretch is dragging me from 
the window !” A suppressed and smothered utterance 
of sounds was next heard: but the lover required no 
more. With an agile bound he rushed into the low por- 
tal, and all the observers of the scene were in a moment 
on the spot. The doctors, Michel, and two other ser- 
vants darted past me, and the Englishman's companion 
followed them into the house. I hurried with the others 
up the stairs, and though but partially enabled to under- 
stand the relative situation of the two principal actors 
in this touching scene, I had no hesitation as to the side 
in which my sympathies were to enlist. 


(To be continued.) 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Wrazall.—The present number of the “ Li- 
brary” is rich in anecdote. The story of the 
Diamond Necklace and the Prince Louis de 
Rohan, in which Madame de la Motte perform- 
ed so conspicuous a part, and which has been 
so often mystified by other writers, is fully ex- 
plained. ‘The author was at Versailles on the 
very day that the Cardinal de Rohan was ar- 
rested. (See p. 279.) The account Wraxall 
gives of his secret missions in aid of Caroline 
Matilda, Queen of Denmark, is very extraordi- 
nary,—exhibiting the conduct of courts and 
kings in a new light to American eyes. But 
we necd scarcely point to the pleasant portions 
of the Memoirs, for they are in every page so 
absorbing as to make the termination of one 
of our numbers a positive annoyance to the 
peruser. 

On recurring to our London bill for these 
Memoirs, we find the price paid to have been 
a little over thirteen dollars, delivered in Phila- 
delphia, or almost as much as six volumes, or 





three years, of “ Waldie ;” two or three numbere 
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more will probably conclude them, at a cost of 
about fifty cents. 

Iniernational Copyright.—Since the few re- 
marks penued under the notice of the Museum 
of Foreign Literature were in type, we have 
read an article in the National Gazette, written 
by a bookseller, containing strong arguments 
against granting the facilities to English authors 
which some people, in their false zeal, are 
anxious to bring about. He contends, with 
justice, that the London booksellers do not un- 
derstand the principles of trade; they make 
waste paper of 850 copies of a book, in order 
that the remaining 150 may sell at a high price, 
rather than sell the whole 1000 at a low price; 
the consequence is, that their sales do not 
grow, and they would fain levy a tax upon this 
country to make amends for their incapacity 
and ignorance of trade. He contends that the 
means of obtaining information in this country 
would be seriously diminished, in order that 
we may pay an author, already well paid at home, 


who is secured by copyright in the enjoyment of 


the whole market afforded by twenty-six mil- 
lions of people. Again, if the owner of the 
copyright declines to publish a new novel here, 
for a few months, we may be compelled to pay 
a guinea and a half for it, instead of a dollar; 
or the circulation may be limited by high prices, 
as it is in England, to the quantities required 
for circulating libraries, and the thousands that 
have been accustomed to supply themselves by 
purchase, or subscription, must wait their turn 
at the library to read the book which has then 
become old. All this inconvenience, he says 
truly, is to be suffered to secure to a few people 
abroad the right of levying a tax upon us of a 
million of dollars per annum, when the British 
government itself does not grant to its own au- 
thors, in many of its colonies, that right,—the 
copyright law being inoperative in Canada and 
India. He contends, also, that in no country 
has authorship made a more rapid progress than 
in the United States, and that in none has the 
compensation increased so rapidly: because 
literature has been cheap; because instruction 
has been placed within the reach of all; be- 
cause the taste has grown with the increased 
facility of gratifying it; and thus the cheap tite- 
rature of Kurope has made a market for the 
more expensive literature of the United States, 
where the prices of republications have been 
constantly falling, and the prices of copyrights 
have been as constantly rising; the sale of 
American books has been increased, and the 
reward to the author also, notwithstanding the 
reprints of novels fell from two dollars to one, 
and, when the Waldie system commenced, fell 
to one fourth of the latter sum. The writer 
adds, that he has no hesitation in saying that 
our authors owe to the cheapness of foreign 
literature a large portion of the demand for, 
and consequently price of, their works, and 
that an alteration of the system would do them 
an essential injury; that the compensation to 
American authors is high, and is constantly 
rising, while in England there is not much 
tendency to rise. 

We have been obliged thus to reduce the 
amount of the writer’s arguments, for want of 
sufficient space to-day for his whole article. 
There is one part of it, however, which we must 
give in his own words, with the remark, that 
we are pleased to see a change in his sentiments 
with regard to our labours. A person convers- 
ant with the “principles of trade,” and with 


the “rates of wages,” should have known earlier 
the right theory ; we are pleased to find that 
both in theory and practice he is willing our 
original conception should work well. He now 
says :— 

‘** It might be supposed that the cheap pub- 
lications in the various Journals, Libraries, &c. 
would injure the sale of the same works ina 
separate form. Such was the impression of 
many publishers, but time has proved its incor- 
rectness. So far from those Libraries tending 
to injure the sale of books, they have increased 
it; and more copies are sold, even of the books 
published in them, than could be disposed of 
before such cheap publications were thought 
of. If, then, the publication of the same work 
in the cheap form of the Library does not injure 
its sale in a separate form, how can the publica- 
tion of Bulwer, or Marryat, or James, injure 
the sale of Irving, Cooper, or Paulding? If 
the cheap publication of Bulwer and Marryat 
tend to increase the sale of the higher priced 
editions of their works, is it not probable that 
both tend to diffuse a tase for the works of ou 
own writers ?”’ 

Violet, the Danseuse, was the novel of last 
week advertised and beputfed as usual. It is a 
silly, nonsensical, low and bad book, and must 
not be tolerated by decent people. If it had 
been seasoned with a particle of talent or wit 
we could understand why it was issued in this 
country, but it has no merit of any kind to re- 
deem its utter weakness. 

Mackenzie’s Works, and the ninth of Pauld- 
ing’s, with J. N. Reynolds’ report on the 
Southern exploring expedition, constitute the 
Harper press publications since our last, none 
of which have reached our table. 

Dr. Hildreth, of Marietta, Ohio, is, we 
learn, the author of the able article commenc- 
ing the last number of Silliman’s Journal. 
This is the same indefatigable naturalist who 
contributed the valuable paper on the coal re- 
gions of the West in a former number. His 
example of devotion to science has not been 
without its effect in the valley of the Ohio, 
which is much benefited by having so able a 
pioneer to explore its wonderfully rich deposits. 

The North American Review, for October, 
contains an article on “ American Architec- 
ture,’ to which we would invite attention. It 
points out the faults and the beauties of the 
principal edifices of our country, and if it 
could be very generally read would produce a 
good effect hereafter. The advice to commit- 
teemen to employ an architect for the edifices 
they are about to build, and when a plan is 
once decided on to keep to it, is excellent. 

The article in the number on Willis’s writ- 
ings is unworthy of the journal; the style of 
the writer seems to be but half formed, and is 
pert and commonplace ; the author reviewed 
is overestimated, and deserved a more mature 
critic. It is probably written by a personal 
friend. We would suggest that some of the 
introductory passages to the review of Von 
Raumer’s England must have been designed 
for Willis. 

The Review of Monck’s Life of Bentley is 
the gem of the number; it is the production of 
a scholar. 

The Museum in its enlarged form, for Octo- 
ber, is a good one as to selection, but some o 
the pages are deformed with indifferent ty pogra- 
phy. Did the editor remember when he copied 








a tirade against book publishers, from the Lon- 


don Metropolitan, that the Museum 
totally destroyed by the adoption of the writen” 
views of international copyright? Aj] the Lat 
don periodicals are copyrights, and no one © 

allowed to copy original articles from oe 
prosecution and conviction is the result: 


would 


fy - 
all those «that would bear reprinting wee 
tered here, the newspapers and the Musa! 
would be entirely interdicted from priati ; 
their articles. The advocates of Copyrigt 
for English books, who are themselves lige” 
on London articles, should not forget thie 
one of their great sources of amusing mat 
will be sudderly dried up, if they are suege 
ful in their plans. 
The American Almanac for 1837, is ag 
filled with excellent matter. Professor Ojai! 
stead’s contribution on the use of anthracia 
coal, is excellent. Ile recommends’ Ry 
iron as the best for coal stoves, and thinks ¢ 
sleeping in a room thus warmed to betweme 
fifty and sixty degrees of heat not unwholesoms! » 
Irving’s Astoria, which forms two sy 
octavo volumes, is surely one of the authom 
best works; we deem it second only to : 
Life of Columbus. Of its delightful conteng) 
we shall speak more at large in our next, 
—>— 


Rew American Publications, ' 


The Works of Henry Mackenzie. 1 vol. 12mo, } 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

Paulding’s Works, Vol. IX. Ibid. 

Report on the subject of the Exploring Expedition 
the South Seas. By J. N. Reynolds. 8vo. Ibid, 

Violet Woodville, or the Danseuse. 2 vols. 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

Tno Works of Edward Lytton Bulwer. 1 vol. § 
Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. a 
Maria Monk, and the Nunnery of the Hotel. Digy 
being an Account of a Visit to the Convents of Mon =i 
and Retutation of the * Awful Disclosures,” by William © 

L. Stone. 2 
Astoria, or Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond th 
Rocky Mountains, by Washington Irving, in 2 vee 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. as 
Phrenology known by its Fruits, being a Brief Revie 
of Doctor Brigham’s late work, entitled “ Observa 
on the Influence of Religion upon the Health and Phy 
sical Welfare of Mankind.” By D. M. Reese. 
York: Harper & Brothers. : 
The Poor Rich Man and the Rich Poor Man, by Mim 
Sedgwick. New York. Ibid. 4 
The first volume of Burr’s Meméirs, by Mr. Dati i 
in the hands of the Messrs. Harpers for publication, 
will probably appear about the middle of November, 
The author of “Clinton Bradshaw” has in the ¢ 
of Carey, Lea & Blanchard, a new novel, describing i 
racters and manners in the East and West. 4 
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— " 
We must insist on subscribers, sending 
missing Nos. to do so free of expense tous, # 
single postage of a letter is trifling, but 
amount we have to pay is really onerous. Vey 
rarely, indeed, does the mistake occur in 


office. 


Agents, on remitting money, will confer 
great favour, and save much unpleasant feeling 
by letting us know the individual subscribem 
who should be credited. For want of this® 
formation, bills are sometimes sent to those 
have paid. i 


(> Those wishing to discontinue the Lib 
or Port Folio, will please send notice of tha 
intention before the end of the year. y 

Those who have not yet paid their subsetij 
tions, will confer a particular favour by mali 


payment. 





